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With the workers on the 


docks at Vancouver— 


some observations and experiences. 
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Diets: for years a Minister of the Gospel and close 
"student of social problems, never having done for 
_ pay a day’s manual work, the writer of these articles 
- found himself, in 1918, attempting to earn a living 
as a longshoreman a Vancouver. His past un- 
i known to his fellow-workers, he was able to learn 
i conditions from the inside. In time he became a 
: _ member of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 


ciation, Local BB-32: 


» These Petes written at the time, give intimate 
mn Wininees of the life and thought of the labor men. 
_ It is hoped they may serve to interpret the viewpoint 


cot labor and that their publication may stimulate 


an interest in our still unsolved industrial problems. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 
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_ ON THE WATERFRONT 
BY | 
J. S; WOODSWORTH, M.P. 


Come on in—the Water’s Fine! 


. Y Winnipeg friends who knew me in connection with church 

M work or social service activities would probably hardly recog- 

nize a longshoreman in grey flannel shirt, overalls and slicker, 

who lines up with the gang alongside a ship or stands waiting in 

line for his money at the office of the stevedoring company. Yet it 

is the same J. S. W. who, though declared to be down and out, is, 
in reality, feeling fairly fit and looking forward to the fight. 


_ To some of my former associates who are apt to pity me as 
they stand shivering and uncertain on the shore, I would call back, 
- “Come on in—the water’s fine!”’ 


_ Yes, I hesitated to make the plunge. Where a man has spent 
allhis time up to middle life along one line it is not easy to make a 
complete break and as it were, start life all over again. But clr- 
cumstances have a curious way of pushing one right up to the brink. 
Then, unless a man is a downright coward, it is a case of “Here 
Goes!’ Some friends, with the kindest intentions, tried to dis- 
suade me. “It would ruin my career.’ ‘‘But just think—a mere 
laboring man.’”’ “Then youshould consider your wife and family.”’ 


And the water was cold—no doubt about that! Longshoring is 
hard and monotonous and irregular and, taking it the year round, 
not much better paid than other unskilled labor. Being a town- 
bred boy and having gone through school and college into pro- 
fessional life, I had never done manual work. ' Piling heavy rice 
sacks or stowing flour or loading salmon or trucking up a steep, 
_slippery gangplank is no child’s play. For one accustomed to con- 
genial mental work in study or office or.on platform or committee, 
it is “doing time” to-go through the same ;‘dwl] mechanical exercise” 
hour after hour, and day after day.- Then-to'stand for three months 
on the street outside the Uniov, Hall on the chance of getting a job 
and then after hard, work.and. the strictest,egonomy not to be able 
to earn suffizien{ to support the tamily,~-well, the water was de- 
Mere diy ec nilite pri hr ae de cree ks 

But once in, one has to make the best of it. No one sinks 

without a struggle and in the struggle the blood goes coursing 
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through. one’s veins till the whole body is atingle. Then, as one 
rises on a buoyant wave, he feels like shouting back: ‘Come on in— 
the water’s fine.” 


As everyone knows, manual work means both a physical and 
mental stimulus. Undoubtedly hand development and brain de- 
velopment have gone on side by side. The attempt to divorce 
them is fatal. I believe that the worker, when not overtired, thinks 
straighter than the man in a sedentary occupation who rarely takes 
sufficient exercise. -On some bright days when work is going with 
a swing and one can look beyond the ship’s rigging across the blue 
inlet to the snow-capped mountains, one feels that life is worth 
living. Then, for me, there is a charm about life on the water- 
front. The land fronts the mysterious ocean. Coasting boats 
from Alaska and from California, big liners from the Orient or 
Australia, transports from England or Siberia swing alongside the 
docks and unload their diverse cargoes which are soon on their way 
across the continent. 


There is a certain exhilaration in having broken through 
artificial distinctions—in meeting men as men irrespective of 


nationality or creed or opinions—in being one of them. At lunch © 


time, a big motor dray started down the street; half a dozen work- 
men, like so many youngsters, climbed on for a ride. The driver 
wore the button of the teamsters’ union; we, that of the longshore- 
men. We were one—members of the glorious army of workers! 

Perhaps it is, in part, because “he that is down need fear no 
fall” —that the workers ‘have nothing to lose but their chains’’— 
but there is a certain sturdiness and fearlessness about the workers 
that is not commonly found among the so-called higher classes. 
At this time of social unrest, when many, stand appalled at the un- 
certainties and dangers ahead, an old friend of mine whose life has 
been a hard one rubs his hands with satisfaction as he declares: 
“Things is looking pretty good for us.”? Another worker who had 


visited the Provincial Parliament buildings and admired their | 


beauty confessed, ‘‘You know, I couldn’t but think that one of these 
days that would be our building.” There is a strange thrill in 
being for better or worse ‘‘one:of us’/—one of the common people. 


How often have 1. thought: of that phrase. used concerning the 
Nazarene: “He became like unto his brethren.” So much of 


our time seems to be spent il distinguishing ourselves from our ‘ 
brethren. Wealth; social position, academic titles, dress—all are 


used to set one abéve his brethren. . Verily that. kind of thing has its 
reward! But life has other and more satisfying rewards. 


| At present the odds seem against us. A minister in a Christian 
church is forced out of his church because he tries to be true to what 


, 
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seems to him the teaching of Jesus. A social service worker who has 


_ spent years in what he thought patriotic work, is dubbed unpatriotic, 


pro-German, Bolshevist. Possibly, as some of our friends tell us, 
we may have made a big blunder. Possibly we may yet be forced 
to yleld. ‘‘The fleshis weak.”? But though muscles often ache and 
the back is tired and much is uncongenial there is more than com- 
pensation in being as yet no man’s slave. And what if, after all, as 
we believe, we are right! 


So after the first shock I have got my breath and shout back 
my message of good cheer:—‘‘Come on in—the water’s fine!” 


—— 


At Bay—on the Shores of the Last West 


HE longshoremen of Vancouver are as varied in type as their 
previous occupation and place of residence. Predominantly 
composed of men from the British Isles, the union includes 

representatives of nearly every European country, a few Japanese, 
and odd individuals from South America or the Phillipines. 


The Canadians and Americans are usually of the frontiersman 
type—sons of frontiersmen. Their ancestors settled in the New 
England States or in Ontario. They were carried westward by 
successive tides of immigration to the Mississippi, or Minnesota; 
then to Montana or Alberta, and finally across the mountains. As 
soon as civilization has pressed upon them, they have “‘hit the trail” 
for new lands and new adventures. Now, thrown back from the 
Yukon, they drift from camp to camp or find temporary lodgment 
on the waterfront. For such men the war offered one more trail to 
the West. 


Among the Britishers are men who have tried life in all the 


- colonies in succession. The majority are mechanics who migrated 


to Eastern Canada. After a few months in Montreal, or Toronto, 
they passed to the prairies. They worked on a farm, or perhaps 
took up a homestead. Unable to get a start, and dissatisfied with 
the climate and rural life, they, too, crossed the mountains, and after 
unsuccessfully trying this, that and the other thing, have settled 
down to the casual work of dockers with a little garden and a few 
hens in Burnaby or South Vancouver. 

Italians and Slavs, impelled by land hunger, or tempted by 
high wages, have left their old homes and associations to live as 
strangersinastrangeland. Their fixed ambition has been to secure 
for their children better opportunities than they themselves have 


enjoyed. They have endured hardship and privation; they have 


been exploited and despised. The promised land, like the jobs to 
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which they were sent, proved a sore disappointment. Men without 
a country, they find themselves in war time marooned on the shores 


of the Pacific. 


That rather stolid Englishman on the slings began life as a 


country lad. Economic pressure and ambition led him from the 
steady-going life of the farm to a small business in the town. Too 
honest to resort to the unscrupulous methods of his competitors, 
he lost the savings of years. Perhaps it was his own fault. He 
would try again in the new land. He has tried, and after many 


years of faithful service is dependent at last on the possibilities of a cy. 


chance job. 
His mate is a skilled mechanic. He began very successfully 


working ‘“‘on hisfarm.’’? Then came the inevitable depression which — 


swept away everything. Patiently he worked to retrieve his for- 


tunes in Canada. Again the boom burst, leaving him without even _ 


a home. Ranching, mining, lumbering—what has he not tried? 
All blind alleys—providing at best, food, clothing and shelter; not 
always that. He is convinced of the hopelessness of individual 
effort. 

The pleasant-faced youngish-looking fellow wheeling a truck is 
a skilled accountant. Asa lad in Ireland he had a very fair educa- 
tion. Early heset out tosee the world. Caught by a pair of brown 
eyes, he settled down into a family man. He knows the inner 


workings of commercial life—its selfishness and its graft. Thrown 


out of a position after years of service, he prefers the independent 
and: not less remunerative life of a longshoreman. 


The man behind him is a returned soldier. You notice the 
limp. Out of a job, ready for an adventure, stirred by martial 
music, he was among the first to enlist. He has returned disil- 
lusioned. ‘‘Never again,” he says bitterly. ‘‘Now that the war 
is over they have no use for me—a pension of thirteen dollars a 
month. Ill get even with those officers yet—and those grafters 
and their millions—and yonder Chinks. We’re just waiting till 
all the boys come home.”’ And an ugly light came into the eyes of 
the limping truckman, who had gone over the top. 


The hatchman was born on the Clyde and ran away when a 


boy. He has sailed the seven seas. He knows countriesand men. In_ 


foreign ports he has drained the cup toits dregs—yet he has never lost 
a certain self-respect—and for many a year, Ulysses-like, he was 
ever ready for a new voyage or a new search after satisfaction. But, 
now, youth is left behind. Sea-faring has sadly degenerated. Half 
the crew are ‘‘Chinks” and ‘‘Japs.”” He is content with a less ac- 


tive life so long as he is within sight of a ship’s rigging. But the 
old fires are not dead, and may yet flare up, and this time to some ~ 


purpose. 
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That “bunch” of men rolling the oil barrels—one is an ex- 
minister. Years ago, in an ancient university, while engaged in 
historical studies, he broke away from the orthodox evangelical 
‘positions. He threw himself into all sorts of social service activi- 
ties where, by slow degrees, he learned to trace the causes of social 
evils. Then came the war. Conventional religion and profiteer- 
ing patriotism were seen in their true light. He preferred the rough 
and uncertain road of freedom and followed the great adventure 
over the mountains to the land’s limit. 


His companion is a young Greek. When but a child he fared 
forth to follow his ideal. In Egypt he moved out and in amongst 
the many throngs, picking up a smattering of half a dozen languages 
and meeting different views of life. The new world beckoned him. 
South America did not offer what he sought. He came to Canada. 
By slow stages he has crossed from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He 
has engaged in every conceivable occupation and learned, alas, that 
in no country can he live up to his ideals. . Passionately devoted to 
his language, lighted by the wisdom of the ancient philosophers, he 
dreams of an international republic in which the idealized genius 
of Greece will find realization. | 


Together these two deliver their oil barrel to a big Finn. He 
had been through the fight for democracy in his own unhappy 
country. Years ago, when he emigrated to New York, he had 
given his scanty earnings to a Finnish professor to help start a 
Socialist newspaper. In California, he had been induced to join 
a co-operative colony on Malcolm Island. The scheme had failed. 
He will not travel further. The shores of the Pacific afford standing- 
room for one more struggle for democracy. | , 


From the cradle of the race, civilization has moved westward. 
Ever there has always been an outlet to the West. But now the 
circle is complete. The West faces the East just across the Pacific. 
Men have fled before the system, but the system has overtaken 
them—it is crowding them into the sea. As they awaken to the 
situation they are preparing, with quiet determination, not to trek 
but to stand. 


Curious passers-by look down from pier “D”’ on the group of 
- roughly-dressed men that wait alongside for “the pick.” Patiently 
they wait. The gangs are picked. A hundred men, without work, 
move silently away. | 


Little do the passers-by realize the force that is silently gather- 
ing momentum. These men represent the great army of Labor. 
The war has carried us to the shore of the last West. We stand at 
bay! 
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_ Adventurous Sport on the Waterfront 


OST of us at some time in our career have experienced the Bi 

rf thrills of ‘looping theloop,” or the exhilaration of bob-sleigh 
coasting down a.winding hillside road. But for genuinely 
adventurous sport give me the Grand Trunk slip on a low tide. — 


Little wonder that some of the dockmen are enthusiastic and ay 
expert mountaineers. It is strenuous work, when loaded witha 
heavy pack, to climb hour after hour up the lower slopes of some _ 
great mountain, but it is not less strenuous to climb hour after hour 
up the long, steep, slippery slip, pulling a heavy truck behind one. 
The great difference is that at the end of the latter, there is no view 
from the summit. ! 


On the Grand Trunk climb, it is in the descent that the fun , 
comesin. At the bottom of the slip with its high side walls, are the - 
sloping gangplanks leading to a strip of more or less flat deck beyond — 
which in a direct line is an open elevator shaft with a sheer drop 
into the hold. It is decidedly interesting to negotiate this slope 
with a heavily loaded truck. Glissading down a glacier with trans- 
verse crevasses seems absolutely tame in comparison. | | 


The expert cautiously “cushions” the truck down the upper 
slope—that is_ holds the truck half sideways with one wheel rubbing 
against the ship’s curb, so that friction may lessen the velocity, 
Then comes the swift swerve to the right to catch the gangplank, the — 
jolt over the loose toe-board, the attempt to cushion the gangplank, — 
the running slide over a metal plate and the final triumphant swing | 
to the left by which one avoids the yawning depths of the elevator 
shaft, and pulls up in good style on level ground. 1 

Each trip adds unforeseen variation. A slip of the foot may — 
precipitate a whole sevies of unforseen events, in which the caseson 
the truck may take a very prominent, if erratic, part, as the load a 
may shift, altering the balance, and rendering useless all calculations. 
Or, unable to see over a huge case, the trucker may fail to swing in © 
time to strike the gangplank, in which case he strikes something. 
else, sometimes with a jolt that makes ‘‘cuss words” fly like sparks 
from an anvil. 23 a 

Then ahead is another trucker, whom he doesn’t want to tele- Aa 
Scope, and above and behind a very awkward-looking brother N 
maintaining a perecarious hold on a still more awkward-looking 
truck-load. The performance is not without its tense moments. 
Fortunately the men refuse to be speeded up. But with all careit 
1s with a sense of relief that one arrives in safety at the bottom. oy 

As the Chinaman described tobogganing, it is a case of ‘W-i- 
-sh-sh-—walkee back half a mile!” , | 


hi “An ea costs money. A man can readily be replaced. Is 
the work of the Compensation Board limited to mopping up after 
the accident? 


ie WoulLook at Your Watch? 


mh 'T Eare working on the slings—a big ship from Chinais discharg- 
ri f ing her cargo. Our hatch is rice—not the big two hundred 
hye and twenty-four pound sacks—that’s heavy work. Only the 
one hundred pound sacks. As the sling dumps these on the docks our 
_ business is to load them on the trucks. It is seven o’clock in the 
morning. The air is bracing. The sun sparkles on the water and 
lights up the mountains across the Inlet. My mate and I, each 
~ armed with a hook, reach for the first bag. How light it is! One 
‘4 —two—three—four—even the fourth is tossed easily to its place. 
i “Away you go!’’—a push that sets the truck in balance and off the 
_ trucker goes. Another pushes an empty truck to our feet. One— 
ee two—three—four—there is a swing to things. The next trucker 
A6 stands waiting. One—two—three—four—a break for a moment 
_ —one—two—three—four. “There’s the ‘Maccura,’ ” exclaims my 
| Peste as the big Australian boat swings into view at the end of the 
pier. One—two—three—four—a strange humming above us— 
_ we stop for a moment to watch a hydroplane circling overhead. 
_ Two truckers are waiting! One—two—three—four—* away you 
: ie 120." Pero hee foun “how hot the sun is getting! A big 
| ‘ motor truck has blocked the line of trucks—we make a break for a 
minute into the shade of the shed. Then I looked at my watch— 
he 9.30—half the morning gone. One—two—three—four—the sacks 
were getting heavier, the sun beat mercilessly down. ‘Meno like 
heat”? said my mate. ‘me from mountains in Ecuador—snow on 
mountains. This like time I work in Panama—many men’s sick.” 
- One—two—three—four—the monotony of it all. A creaking of 
the winch and a rattle of chains and the great sling brought another 
load of sacks as from an inexhaustible mine. The truckers took 
_ them to the pilers who had already built a good-sized step- “pyramid. 
 One—two—three—four—again I looked at my watch—11 o’clock. 
_- What about the dignity of labour? What about the opportunities 
4 oe parson, for pee for artistic enjoyment? How 
Surely re bags were heavier. Thrown 
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on carelessly, a whole truckload slipped to the floor. My mate 
uttered a curse and blamed the trucker. ‘“‘Braka you d—— N 

A vicious jerk of the hook and a small hole sends a stream of 
rice to the floor. ‘Why should we worry?” laughed the trucker. 
‘““Ayen’t the capitalists making their millions out of us? This new 
ship nearly paid for herself on the last voyage and yet the price of 
rice goes up.” | 

Again my watch. ‘Ten -minutes, boys.’’ Ten minutes till 
noon and the respite of an hour and then again—one—two—three 
—four—another five hours and then perhaps overtime—then home 
too weary to wash up to go anywhere—too weary almost to tie up 
the tomatoes in the bit of garden. Tomorrow at it again by seven. 
“T hope we'll have hemp bales. They’re heavier than the rice 
sacks, but it will bea changeanyway.” “It’s a relief,” said a truck- 
er “to go to another part of the shed.” One—two—three—four— 
long hours, heavy work, monotony, no personal interest, merely a 
“cash nexus,” a rankling sense of the injustice of the present system 
—why shouldn’t I look at my watch? 

Sir John Willison warns against the growth of Socialism, does 
not believe “that progress will appear except through individual 
initiative, that organized society cannot exist except upon the basis 
of private property—that the world will take its slow way to the 
uplands, reform will proceed by slow degrees, by more and more’; 
declares “there is safety in sympathetic co-operation between em- 
ployers and employees and wise recognition of the identity of in- 
terest between capital and labor.”’ 


Sir John’s eloquence moves me not! One—two—three—four 


—Sir John fails to understand the workingman’s psychology—Sir 
John still believes in the existing system. The workman has ceased 


to believe in It. 


The Beauty of Work—lIdeal and Actual 


HE pleasure which ought to go with the making of every 
piece of handicraft has for its basis the keen interest which 
every healthy man takes in healthy life, and is compound- 

ed, it seems to me, chiefly of three elements—variety, hope of 
creation, and the self-respect which comes from a sense of use- 
fulness, to which must be added that mysterious bodily pleasure 
ee goes with the deft exercise of the bodily powers— WILLIAM 
ORRIS. . 


It is well sometimes to get a glimpse of what work might be 
and which, in the co-operative commonwealth, it will become. We 
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‘ know something of what William Morris is describing. When as boys, 
-_ we dug into a huge snowdrift and made our castle, we experienced 


Ms the joy and exhilaration of work. We dug the channel and care- 
fully scooped out the miniature room and laid up our store of 
ll snow-ball ammunition and then rushed into the house all aglow to 
i eat some of mother’s doughnuts fresh from the pot. Ah, but that 
is play, and we were boys. And why should we so soon grow old? 
ee I think of a neat little cottage on asmall farm. Two young people 
thee built it. The wife proudly showed me over the home. “Do you 
oh, know,” she said, ‘‘I think I held every board while Jack nailed it.” 
How carefully the boards had been matched. That little corner 
cupboard had taken a lot of designing. How they had discussed 
the wainscotting of the diningroom! The sink was not yet finished. 
‘: They were waiting till Jack could find time to dam up the little 
aes creek. -During two years these two had built themselves into the 
ae little home. It was for them a thing of beauty and a joy forever! 
lee Such work measures up to the standards given to us by Morris. 


- But what is the work most men are compelled to perform? 

Once I saw in a penitentiary a row of men seated on a long bench. 

In front of them was a long pile of stones. Hach man wielding a 
hammer, bent over his task breaking the stones into smaller pieces. 

Up and down, up and down went the hammer, monotonously, hour 

after hour—no object, no interest, no change—killing time and 

ve” killing the souls of the prisoners! They dared not straighten up. 
ve They dared not stop work. They dared not speak to one another. 
Such is the punishment in Canada in the year of our Lord, 1918! 
Bo No wonder there was a mad-house in the corner of the penitentiary 


* 

We yard! 

ai But is the lot of the “free” worker so much better? Watch 
‘e him as he trucks salmon cases from the ship to the ware-hduse.~ 
ee Physically his lot is much superior to that of the convict. He is in 


the open air, not bending over a dusty stone-pile. He can talk to 
his fellow-workman. He eats in a restaurant instead of in a cell. 
He is to receive wages at the end of the day. 


Burs But is his work in itself so much more interesting? He shoves 
oy his truck to the sling. The loaders put on four cases—one—two 
-__three—four. He “brakes,’’ throwing his truck into balance. 

Then across the shed he wheels his load. The pilers stand ready to 
: receive it. He throws up the handles and by a deft movement 
_-_—_—_ withdraws the blade of the truck, leaving the four cases one on top 
oa of the other ready for the pilers. Then back he slowly wheels his 
truck to the sling—one—two—three—four. His load is ready. 
Across the shed again, a trucker ahead of him and a trucker behind 
him going through the same motions. Back and forward—loaders 
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- ing salmon cases—or doing the single piece monotonous work Beet 


Rice as PY Ia ng =r ae eae an > Any ee Ws eee ee ue Be t 


to pilers —pilers to loaders. Isit any , wonder ie ene Me hae eaten 
-Ten-thirty, the morning is half gone, anyway. Back and forward ~ 
—loaders to pilers—pilers to loaders—loaders to pilers—pilers to. 
loaders. The pile of salmon cases grows slowly—it is twenty cases 

wide, twelve high, and before night will be twenty deep. Slowly. 
tier by tier it grows. Back and forward—loaders to pilers—pilers ; 
to loaders—loaders to pilers—pilers to loaders. An odd case of — 
“half flats’”’—it must be taken to another pile. The little journey — ee 

is quite a relief—we know so well all the knots in the floor in that _ 
backward and forward march between pilers and loaders. A false 
move and a case slips to the floor. The piler utters a savage curse. © 
- How irritable he becomes! Back and forward—loaders to pilers— 
pilers to loaders—loaders to pilers—pilers to loaders. ‘‘Twenty 
minutes” says a fellow trucker as he passes. He need not ay 
more. ‘Twenty minutes till noon—and freedom. ‘ 


Then back again for another five hours—long, deanna 3 
hours—backwards and forward—pilers to loaders—loaders to pilers — 
—pilers to loaders—loaders to pilers. ‘‘I’ve been on salmon truck- 
ing for four days—I’d be glad of-a change to rice sacks,” admitted 
the truckers. So it goes—day after day—and the days stretch into 
weeks and the weeks into indefinite years. Unlike the convict, the 
free worker can quit his job. Oh, but then his money stops. He 
has no free lodging and board as has his brother, the convict. So, 
next morning, seven o’clock finds the worker standing i in the drizzle 
outside the “‘hall” waiting anxiously for a possible job. He is one EN 
of a hundred that stand patiently waiting. The secretary appears : 
at the door. The hundred men crowd toward him. One man has 
had no work for three days; another has a sick wife and must take - 
every job that offers; a third is saving so that he can have a long- 
deferred operation that may possibly save his sight. ‘Brown, — 
Jones, Martelli, Tolski—Eastholm—Evans-Coleman’’—cealls the 
secretary, and rhe four men move off to unload the Eastholm at 
the Evans-Coleman dock, leaving 96 disappointed men standing i in 
the drizzle. ; 


“Variety in work.” What variety in the weary march ‘rete’ 


‘is the day’s work for so many to-day. 


_“Self-respect, which comes from a sense of usefulness.”’ What 
usefulness in building mountains of salmon cases that are being load-— 
ed into vans even before we finish the last tier? What usefulness i In ye 
perpetuating a wasteful system of competition? “If we can make — 
the work last another hour we'll get six bucks on the job.” Why 
not? We can’t afford to buy these little salmon tins that we are 
_ piling mountains high and yet we know fore es are Dearne made out 


of them. 
i2kae 3 eed 


_ “Hope of creation.” Itis to laugh! We notice an improve- 

ment that could be made—a curse for your pains. ‘‘That’s up to 
_ the boss.’’ | 

ph “Mysterious bodily pleasure which goes with the deft exercise 

of bodily powers.” Backward and forward—loaders to pilers— 

_ pilers to loaders—loaders to pilers—pilers to loaders. Three min- 

_ utes to six our coats are on. “Back at seven, boys,’’ says the fore- 

-man—and wearily we trudge homeward. 

Is it any wonder that the worker dreams of a six hour day— 

and beyond that of a new social order—when he can live a man’s 
life and do a man’s work? 


The Tragedy of Waiting for a Job 


an hundred men stand on thestreet in front of the “Auxiliary” hall 
‘ A on Cordova Street. It is 8 o’clock on a foggy morning in Oc- 
ie tober. They are waiting for a possible job. The Longshoremen 
proper have the preference. If there is a rush, the orders for men 
are turned over to the Auxiliary... In normal times, the members of 
the Auxiliary Union are able to handle the work. If several large 
_ boats come in at. once they must secure outside help. The water- 
- front has been unusually active. So men laid off from the ship- 
_ yards, or who have drifted in from the camps, have been picking 
up short jobs at good wages per hour. But for a week now, things 
have been quiet. The Longshoremen are working coast boats which 
~ when work is plentiful, they will not touch. The hall is full of men 
hungry for work—like wolves after an enforced fast. So the men 
on the outside stand waiting. 


_ How patiently they wait! They have been waiting since 7 
o’clock. .They will wait all morning. Some of them will be back 
in the afternoon. Some will wait on the chance of a night job. 
_ They waited all day yesterday inthe rain. Day after day they have 
_ been waiting for a week past. 
Ts it a good job that makes them wait so patiently? Sixty-five 
cents an hour usually, with ninety cents for overtime. That sounds 
like “big money” and at present men on the waterfront probably 
receive more than unskilled laborers anywhere else. Some of them 
think themselves lucky when the job lasts twelve or fourteen hours! 
A few of them on special occasions have worked without sleep for 
two or three shifts. Are they greedy for money? No, but they 
were trying to make hay while the sun shone. They knew the 
rainy days were coming. One of the steady men in the Union 
found that last winter his earnings averaged $21 a week. 
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But why don’t they look somewhere else for a job? Where, 


we ask, will they go? What work is there in Vancouver? There’s 
the shipyards. Here is 2 man who was working in the shipyards, 
working for $3.85 and then was laid off when the yards shut down for 
lack of material. In the three months he had been on the water- 
front he had done better than he had in the shipyards. Besides, 
the yards were not taking on any more men. So he was waiting. 


Well, they can go out to the camps. Yes, many of them will. 
be forced to doso. The married men don’t like to leave their homes, 
they can’t take their families away from school, and in the camp 
there is no accommodation but the bunk-house. There is a strong 
looking fellow that might go. Ah, he has been in the camps for 
years. He was eight months at Anyox. He stuck it out as long as 
he could, but at last the gas was too much for him. Since he left, 
his mate had lost his leg—slipped into a bucket of liquid copper. 
So he, with the married men, is waiting. 


But surely they can get something! Yes, there are some jobs 
in which they can get 30 or 40 cents an hour, but how can a man keep 
a family on that? They have struggled to do it for years. Some 
of them are painters. Paintingis hard work and dangerous. Then 
there isn’t much doing in the painting trade at this season. Some 
of them have been teamsters—one man hasn’t been at it since that 
long spell of pneumonia. Some have had little ranches, but the 
Chinamen took the profits out of that. So they are waiting. 


These men are not lazy—not more lazy than othermen. There 
are, it is true, a few interesting men who have seen much of the world 
and who have adopted a philosophy of life that will not permit any- 
one to drive them too hard. ‘“‘I like this better than a regular job,” 
said one, ‘‘because I can take a holiday when I like.” In regular 
work you must be down at 7 every morning in the week, week in and 
week out. If you miss a day it’s the devil to pay. ‘Now here,” 
he concluded laughingly, ‘‘I’ve been off for a week and no one asked 
any questions.’’ Another is quite satisfied if he gets enough to 
keep him going. | 

If he gets his meals and tobacco, why should he worry? But 
there’s something more here. ‘‘Why should I take the work from 
someone else?”? There are a lot of poor married devils here who are 
doing their best to provide for the wife and kids. I’d rather give 
them a chance.’’ Yes, most men in that crowd are “‘poor married 

devils” putting up a brave fight. So even though the rain soaks 
through they must wait. ; 


Nor are these men illiterate, shiftless, incompetent. They are 
well-read, many of them better read than the average business man. 
Some of them are skilled tradesmen. Many have been in business. 
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A few have had professional training. They have had experience 
in England, in the United States, in New Zealand, in India, in al- 
most every part of the world. They have held positions of respon- 
sibility. Then why arethey here? Formanyareason. One made 
a wrong move; another had a run of bad luck, a fire, sickness in the 
home, business depression, bankruptcy; another staked years of 
savings on what seemed ‘‘a good proposition.” He lost; his com- 


‘petitor won. Another was not prepared to resort to the methods 


which seemed necessary to bring “‘success.’’? Another attempted 
“too raw a deal’ and was caught. Education, thrift and ability 
do not decide whether or not a man is out of a job. 


These hundred men who stand on the street, who have had such 
varied experiences, have one thing in common. They are radicals 
in their thinking. Possibly this is so because ‘‘they have nothing 
to lose but their chains.’’ Possibly it is because they have been able 
to shake off the bonds of conventional thinking and conventional 
morality. In any case, on that curbstone in the foggy morning, 
you will find more understanding of the fundamental principles of 
economics than is found in most of our Boards of Trade or can be 
discovered with the naked eye in most of our legislative halls. These 
men have been up against the hard realities of life. They know 
what they aretalking about. They have felt the dead weight of “the 
system.” They have tried in vain for years to escape from the net. 
They have learned their individual helplessness. They dream of 
the day when the common people will rise in their united might to 
smash the system which is responsible for the conditions under which: 


~ they must live and work. 


In the meantime they stand in the street waiting—waiting for 


-a day’s work. 


Oh, the waste of it all! So much work in the world to be done. 
Yet, here a hundred men stand idle. 


We write volumes on “Conservation,” and yet raise not even a 
little finger to conserve and utilize the human brain power and 
hand power that is being worse than wasted. 

We have to go to absurd lengths to save bacon on Wednesday, 
and sugar on Friday, while all the time we disregard the possibili- 
ties of developing our natural resources, so that there may be bacon 
and sugar, ad libitum, for all. 

Ability of all kinds, ability and passionate love of farm life; 
ability and artistic skill in construction; ability in organizing men 
and handling goods; ability to carry forward a co-operative enter- 
prise—such ability, for lack of a chance, stands on the street in the fog 
of an October morning, waiting for a job. 
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Why stand you idle? They reply, ‘‘No one has hired us.’ 
There you have the difficulty. Others than themselves control all 
the jobs—control all the ways of making a living—control all the 
avenues of escape. They must wait the pleasure of others. 

These others, at war themselves; afraid, themselves, of falling 
by the wayside; forced to hire in the lowest market and to fire as 
soon as the jobis done. What can they do but leave the menstand — 
waiting? | 

Five men wanted! A hundred press forward. The five select- — 
ed men move off rather shamefacedly. Ninety-five fall back again. 
“Lucky boys,” cheerfully shouts one after them. “Stands in with 
the officials,” mutters a second. “I wouldn’t mind except for the 
kids,”’ says a third. | 
: Ten o’clock and ninety-five men stand patiently waiting for a 

job. How long will they wait? 
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Can’t Get Ahead of the Game 


“WV E tried almost everything but do my best I can’t get ahead of 
| the game.” So declared a worker as he reviewed his years of 
effort and failure. In that brief sentence, he summed up not 
merely his own experiences but the experience of the great majority 
of the working-class. 3 
i In this country the idea that every man has a chance, that if 
a man fails it is his own fault, has been so instilled into us, that if 
we fail at one thing we try again, and yet again. The man who has 
failed on a little ranch up country finds a job in the city; the man 
who has failed in a trade is often induced to see if he cannot become 
independent asa farmer. Of course a few individuals are fortunate 
and are able to rise out of their class. But the class remains down 
—perhaps lower down—because of the rise. Slowly it is being 


borne in upon the workers that something is fundamentally wrong ae 


—that whichever way they turn they are faced by a system which © 
bars their progress. 


Some of the workers are addicted to drink. Some gamble, some na 
are lazy, but the most careful students confess that individual _ 


failing accounts for a very small portion of our social evils. | | 
Take the question of unemployment which is again becoming 

serious. The majority of men are not idle because they will not 

work, but because they cannot get work. aah | 


Under present conditions a man is really barred from work. He _ 


would like to farm, but he finds that farm lands anywhere near the ~ 
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railroad are claimed as private. If-he buys machinery he mort- 
- gages his crop to the machine man. When he sells his produce the 
railroad charges him all that the traffic will bear—that is up to the 

- point at which if they went further the man would throw up the 
farm. So our farmer finds himself up against a powerful and re- 
_lentless system. He has, of course, a certain margin to work on, 
and by dint of hard work and good management, may get a bit 
ahead. But this is becoming increasingly difficult. 


Suppose our man.wants to cut timber. Again he is barred. 

‘The timber limits are controlled by the big corporations. He may 
perhaps lease a few acres. Again rentals and interest and trans- 
portation charges. So with mining. 


Tf he resorts even to the most primitive manner of obtaining 
a livelihood—hunting and fishing, he will find that he is debarred 
by a license and closed seasons and all sorts of regulations nicely 
adjusted to enable him barely to eke out an existence. 


If he should attempt to go into modern industry, he finds him- 
self helpless without capital. He is in competition with unlimited 
capital. Suppose he tries to start in a small way, say, to make 
shoes, he soon finds that he is dependent even for the leather on the 
_ wholesale firms that will not sell to those outside the trade, or will 
sell only at rates that make it impossible for him to compete with 
larger firms. Then if he should get the shoes made he finds the 
market so controlled that he is helpless. 


If he starts a little business he soon finds that he is little more 
than an agent of the big concerns. The system is everywhere. 
Little wonder that the ordinary man can’t get ahead of the game. 


Yet this conclusion need not lead to hopeless despair. It may 
_ be the beginning of better things. We live in a social age, an age 
of social production. We have not yet learned that social produc- 
tion inevitably involves social ownership and control. Private 
ownership of the world’s limited natural resources means monopoly. 
These natural treasures must again be open to the people. Private 
- ownership of the great public franchises means that the people are 
_disfranchised. Public services must be available for the welfare of 
the people, not as a source of private gain. It is as hopeless for us 
as individuals to fight a world organization, as it would be for a 
gavage armed only with bows and arrows to fight an army with 
modern artillery. Individual action is an anachronism. We must 
have united action. We must organize. We must control the sys- 
tem that crowds us back and keeps us down. ‘Then and only then 
will the workers “get ahead of the game.” 
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Inspiration in a Wash-tub 


HE wife of a longshoreman was offering a constructive sug- 
gestion. “I thought of it’? she said, “when i was at the 
wash-tub. That’s where I generally get my,jinspirations.” 


Inspiration in a wash-tub—a rather novel,suggestion. Yet 
why not? What more likely place? : | 


Inspiration has become a rather serious word, carrying with 
it an odor of sanctity, connoting, as the logicians say, bibles and 
pulpits, and visions and angels. Thus it is quite conceivable that 
inspiration might come to some holy hermit as he performed his 
lonely vigils in a cave in the desert. Or an inspiration might come 
to some consecrated virgin as she knelt before her snow-white bed. 
But inspiration in a wash-tub in Vancouver in the year of our Lord 
1918—preposterous! | 


But as a matter of fact all down through the world’s history 
“inspirations” have not come to men and women who sought them - 
after the manner approved by. our legend-weavers. ‘They have 
come to men and women in real life. Edison may be a modern wi- 
zard, but Edison did not make his discoveries by making secret 
passes or muttering mysterious formulae. The discovery may have 
come ‘‘in a flash.”” We don’t know much about psychological pro- 
cesses. But it came to a man who had given years of special 
training and spent long nights in laborious research. 


After all, even in the history of religious thought, inspirations 
did not come to men who withdrew from the actual world and waited 
for some special revelation. Moses, it is true, was in the wilderness 
when he saw the bush that burned but not consumed—whatever 
that bit of symbolism meant. But Moses was at his ordinary work 
asashepherd. Our modern professional religious leaders withdraw 
into their studies and work hard enough—but though they pump 
and pump the water won’t come, or when something does come the 
people don’t recognize it as the water of life, and refuse to drink it. 
After all, religion is simply a knowledge of the true principles of 
living and such knowledge cannot come apart from real life. 


Under the existing industrial system there tends to be a division 
between ‘‘hand workers” and “‘brain workers.’’ The hand workers 
are supposed to do mechanically what they are told. The brain 
workers are supposed to direct policies. But physiologists and psy- 
chologists alike tell us there is a very immediate and vital connec- 
tion between hand and brain. Possibly in the evolution of the race 
hand work has much to do with brain development. It is not an 
unlikely thing that if hand work were to cease the brain might 
~ become atrophied or at least altered greatly in its structure and func- 
tion. 
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Of course, in practice, hand work and brain work are never 
. absolutely divorced. The hand worker thinks—if not about his 
__-work then about other things. The one who probably suffers most. 
is the so-called brain worker, who, so far as his work is concerned, 
+ is often out of touch with the actual conditions of the lives that he 
ie is supposed to direct. Is it any wonder that the policies he initiates 
often fail to work? Yet it is to him—the professional] leader—that:. 
we generally-look for inspirations. 


Let us look at these two women. There is the one—a busy 
. mother bending over a wash-tub. Here is the other—a “‘society”’ 
woman, childless, but a member of half a dozen clubs and “patriotic’’ 
! organizations. To which of them should we look for leadership? 
Who knows the most about life? To whom are inspirations most 
a likely to come? After all, this inspiration in a wash-tub isn’t the 
ie preposterous thing it seems at first sight. It is quite conceivable 
é that the “society”? woman might have an “inspiration” with regard 
to some finishing touch to this evening’s toilette, or the color schemes. 
for the next bridge-party, or the shape of the boxes for the Red 
pe Cross tag day. But when it comes to an inspiration with regard 
to the really worth-while things of life, ll back the Madonna of the 
wash-tub! 


Out of the wash-tub are coming the dreams of a new social 

order in which wash-day will not be the back-breaking, nerve- 
wrecking day it now is. Electric power in abundance is available 
" in Vancouver. If our water powers could be in the possession of 
he the people, who should really own them, an electrically-driven 
) machine would lighten the labors of wash-day and make cool and 
pleasant the labors of ironing-day and make dustless and easy the 
labors of sweeping-day—and our thoughts go to the hundred and 
one labor-saving devices that are already on the market—if only we 
had the money! And the woman turns her back to her wash-tub, 
but she has dreamed her dream and one day her dream will come 
true. Has she not a voice in the government? Cannot the govern- 
‘ment which alienated the public water powers reclaim them? 
Bt ~ Women have rightly been rather suspicious when consoled for- 
their lack of political power by the thought that “the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world.” They are just beginning to real- 
ize that hands in the soap suds may make this country a decent 
place in which to live. 

Out of the wash-tub are coming a new set of values. That 
little dress is Mary’s, and Mary is going to school, and the mother 
dreams of Mary and her education. Like another mother of an- 
cient time, she ‘‘ponders all these things in her heart.” She thinks 
of Mary’s future—of her possible marriage—of the position of women 
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under existing laws—of the shame of much of our conventional 
morality. Those pants are Jack’s. She stops to take out of a 
bulging pocket a miscellaneous collection of strings and marbles, 


and cores and tin soldiers. Tin soldiers—my boy, to go to war! — ( 


My boy to come home broken like so many of the poor fellows— 
if he comes at all! What does the woman of the wash-tub care 
about the maintenance of some ancient dynasty, or the successes of 


secret diplomacy or the securing of new world markets. She loves 


her wee laddie. From force of habit she may join in ‘‘God Save the 


King” but her prayer is more truly expressed in ‘‘God Save the © 


People.” 


Yes, out of the wash-tub is coming an ever widening sympathy 


—the spirit of the new brotherhood. As the mother thinks of Mary 


and Jack, she thinks of the little neighbor children—of Mrs. Brunn’s — 


struggle to get boots for her children to start to school; of the little 
woman next door, who should have an operation but whose husband 


can’t get work because he came from Germany at the age of two! 


Of the thousands of little children all over the world who are perish- 
ing; of the thousands who are being nurtured in hatred—and the 
old Christmas message: ‘‘Peace, good will’’—has a new meaning. 
The new movement has already begun. 

Again the woman bends over her wash-board, but not in des- 
pair. She has seen a vision and dreamed a dream. 


A Sabbath Day Meditation 


ARIOUS circumstances are conducive to meditation. One 
may, like Harry Lauder, lie between the sheets on a Sunday 
morning while the smell of coffee comes floating upwards, and 

his meditation may be sweet. 


Or after a Sunday dinner of substantial proportions and goodly 
variety, one may feel very much at peace with the world, and with 


easy-chair and book and pipe indulge in very comfortable and com- — 


_forting meditation. 


In the good old days of long ago, when, on Sunday, everyone 


went up to the House of the Lord, it was a pleasure to join with the 
multitude that kept holy day. We sang ‘‘O day of rest and glad- 


ness.” ‘‘No mortal cares disturbed my breast.’”’ Dressed in our 
Sunday clothes, surrounded by friendly faces, a comfortable home | 


awaiting our return, life with all its alluring possibilities ahead, with 
hope quickened and soul strengthened by the service of music and 
_ exhortation and prayer!—who has not experienced a time of plea- 
surable and, as we thought, profitable meditation? 
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3ut there are other and less pleasant experiences that lead to 
meditation. To turn reluctantly out of bed before daybreak on a 
winter’s morning, to snatch a bit of breakfast, to walk a mile to 
k because the cars do not run early on Sundays, to stand all day 
1g in the rain ‘“‘on the slings,” or with stiff hands wheel a heavy 
ck back and forward for hours over an uneven floor, to eat with 
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In fact, such circumstances make “‘one furiously to think.” 
_ Why work on Sunday? Simply because the work during the 
week has not brought in sufficient money to support the family for a 


hould not work on Sunday’’— so the boss believes. He will not 

even walk to church; he rides in his private car—“Remember the 
_ Sabbath day to keep it holy.” He joins in the response “Lord, 
ave mercy upon us and incline our hearts to keep Thy law.” But. 


~ 


_ working on Sundays, even at time and a half rates! He goes home 
i\60 his wife and family and music and friends. I work on in the rain 
t of hearing even of the church bells. 


_ _ The church—a class institution—what does the church do to. 

elp me and those like me? The church supported by the wealthy 
—yes, “he who pays the piper calls the tune.” That well-groomed 
arson with his soft tones prophesying smooth things—well, I’m 


glad i’m not in his shoes! 


* 


__ But surely aside from its religious sanctions every man is en- 
itled to one day in seven as a day of rest and recreation. So 
ffirm the good people who support the Lord ’s Day Alliance. That 
_ is why they persecute or prosecute the little corner stores that sell 
fruit on Sunday. But what about the milkman who long before 
aylight starts out on his rounds to bring fresh milk for the break- 
ast coffee and the children’s porridge? Has he a day of rest? 


shifts the year round. Why are they not prosecuted? The law, 


eligion a superstition to keep the masses in subjection? 


rking on Sundays? Our ancestors had numerous holidays. 
ven without the aid of machinery they produced enough and to 


at Socialist speaker say the ‘‘wage slave” got only food, clothing 
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ek and Sunday work is paid as “time and a half.” But “one 


1at about the big industries that work eleven and thirteen hour 


00, is a class institution. And is morality merely a class code and - 


_ And why cannot I make enough during the week without. 


d shelter—only enough to keep and reproduce himself? He was’ 


- 


ashed hands at a cheap restaurant—then is the time to meditate. 


right. No, he was wrong—the wife has to go out working. We 
have to take Jack out of school. In this country the unskilled 
laborers—that is, most of us—don’t get enough to support a family 
in decency. 

Should a man marry and rear children to make profits for the 
boss?——That’s the question that the Socialist speaker asked us. The 
preacher in the bosses’ church says it 1s wrong to go to the “‘red 
light” district. But can you blame a fellow who can never have a 
home of his own? After all isn’t most crime the result of social in- 
justice? In the big graft game, who is the criminal anyhow? 

Sabbath day meditations. Not pleasant, not comforting. 
But they are shaking us free from conventionalities. They are 
opening to us new avenues of thought, new conceptions of justice, 


new ideals of morality. Who will say that they are less worthy —27) 


than the meditations of our youthful days? 
Yet that old time happy Sunday—why is it not still possible for 
us_all? 


Christmas Oranges and Class Ethics 


cargo of Japanese oranges was being unloaded from an Oriental 
liner and as quickly as possible placed in cars to be rushed to 
prairie points in time for the Christmas trade. In the transfer 
from the ship’s hold to the dock and from the dock to the cars a 
number of cases were broken open, some accidentally, some carelessly, 
some intentionally. The little golden balls frequently rolled to the 
floor under the feet of the men and horses. The freight handlers 
had a chance to quench their thirst and enjoy Christmas oranges 
before they came on the market—and all without money and with- 
out price. 
It was ona Sunday morning. The good eastern church people 
must have their oranges in time for Christmas, even though it 
‘means Sunday work for scores of men. But then these men need 


work, and Sunday work is paid at overtime rates, so “we should | 
worry.’ Perhaps it was the deserted streets on Sunday morning 


as we walked to work that started a train of “‘moralizing” but these 
little Japanese oranges opened up the whole question of class ethics. 


“Thou shalt not steal!’ Was it stealing to eat an orange 
picked from the floor where a minute later it would have been 
erushed under the wheels of a truck? Surely a man would need to 
stand so straight that he would lean backwards to hold that view. 
Was it wrong to slip the orange into one’s pocket and ‘‘save it for 
tthe kids’? who otherwise might have no Christmas ovange? It 
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seemed mean to eat it instead of saving it for the kiddies. And 
_ what about slipping a few out of a case which, in its damaged con- 
dition, would never reach its destination? But why, then, throw 
the skins out of sight or pocket the oranges when the policeman’s 
back was turned? If it is not right to muzzle the ox that treadeth 
_ out the corn, is it right for the company to prevent the workers 
eating a few oranges out of a shipload? 


= 


. Many considerations complicate the question. We were work- 
ing recently on a cargo of five thousand sacks of peas. From a 
- torn sack a stream of peas fell to the floor. The peas would cost us 
_ fifteen cents a pound. Ten pounds lay in a little heap. A man 
- quickly produced a cotton bag and scooped up some pounds with 
hishands. Inafew minutes, the Chinamen swept up the remainder 
— with the dust and manure from the floor. A barrow-load of wasted 
peas. What about food conservation? It was a shame to see such 
waste! Which was the higher duty, to save the food or to obey an 

arbitrary regulation? Of course, the officials could not tell which 
peas had been taken from a sack and which picked from the floor, 
_ but that practical consideration need not deter the practical worker 
_ who carries off a sack under hisslicker. Law isnot always right and 
it is the ethics of the situation that we are discussing. 


a On another occasion from a damaged tea chest an employee 
_ shook out a pocketful of tea. From a whole warehouse full why 
might he not have a few pounds? Stealing? Yes! But he justi- 
fies himself. The employer took the sweepings from the floor and 
sold them as ‘‘Brown’s Best.’’ Why should he pay forty cents a 
pound for sweepings? Another firm where he worked sold twenty- 
cent tea for sixty cents. The head of the firm was a church leader 
and one of the most public-spirited citizens. In another firm, fifty 
pounds of dairy butter with the addition of substitutes was regularly 
___ transformed into one hundred and ten pounds of creamery butter. 
If the law allowed the big man to steal from the consumers on a 
_ wholesale scale, why shouldn’t the employee take advantage of his 
opportunities to “pinch” a few pounds of tea? 


~ But, ‘Two wrongs do not make a right.’”’ True, but moralists 
tell us that rights and duties correspond. Has the big corporation 
for which I work any right to make profits of millions, and pay me 
only a pittance? A few tins of salmon help out the family budget 
val these days when the cost of livingisso high. The big companies 
are making fortunes where they can sell the whole pack, good and 
bad, to the government and maintain monopoly prices. Who is 

ue ihe ‘thief? 


nS But the law? What of it? You remember the day the boys 
f - stole the smuggled whiskey from the Chinaman? If one of them 
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had been caught with a pint he would have received a big fine ora Ne 
jail sentence. But. Findlay and the big gang can handle carloads. 


their children to steal from their enemies. That was a highly honor-— 


represent. If it was right to “‘spoil the Egyptian” or to “spoil” the — 
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Don’t talk to us about the law! 


After all, isn’t theft a relative term? The Spartans taught 


able achievement. In war, it is considered quite right to take from 
the enemy whenever there isa chance. It helps us and weakens the 
enemy. Now the class-war is more fundamental than a national 
war. Why shouldn’t the working class take all they can from the | 
capitalist? So reasons many a “class-conscious Socialist.” When a 
supply ships arrive in Siberia, it is said some cases will be empty. — 
When the soldiers on guard tell the workmen to “go to it,’’ it is fairly 
good evidence that the workers and soldiers have more in common 
than the soldiers and those whose interests they are supposed to. 


Germans, why not ‘‘spoil” the big interests who are seeking to “spoil” 
defenceless Russia? | ee, 
The ethical question is not so simple as might appear. The 
rolling Japanese oranges have led us far afield. | 
Is it merely bourgeois training that restrains us from “appro- _ 
priating” what hes near at hand? Then the same bourgeois train- 
ing must keep us loyal to the members of our group. The police- * yg 
man can catch the thieves; that’s his job. Classlaw and convention- 
al morality ate being weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
Prohibition will not suffice. We need a new conception of lifeand — 
3, new social order. Among our native tribes one did not steal 
from another. When he had need he took and the other gave. 
It is under so-called civilization, with its institution of private prop- 
erty, with its keen competition, with its callous disregard for human | 
welfare, that stealing has developed. Stealing is a symptom of a 
deep-seated social disease. The attempt to prevent a sore from 
discharging pus is about as reasonable as, under our existing system, 
to command: “Thou shalt not steal.’’ When society becomes a big | 
family, the little chap will not need to steal a morsel from ‘his big | 
brother. There will be enough for all and to spare. as 
And the preachers wonder why they “can’t reach the labor 


man!’ 


If I Don’t, Someone Else Will! 
(Norp.—Big money was being paid for loading bombs to be 
used against the Bolsheviki in Siberia. The Longshoremen had 
passed a resolution of sympathy with the Russian Revolutionists, 
but refused to quit work on the ground that, if they did, either the 
Seattle Local or the soldiers would be given the job. Hence th 
following article.) : i‘ 
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_ But after all, it’s a pretty poor excuse. 

com The thief sees his chance, “If I don’t, someone else will,” and 
he steals from the members of his own class. The man who preys 
- on human weaknesses spies his victim; “If I don’t, someone else 
__-will,”” and he takes cowardly advantage of the man who cannot 
F.. Yesist. 

The excuse will cover the worst crime or the meanest action 
under heaven. 


It really means that the lowest standard of action is taken as 
my standard. Because, somewhere, someone is low enough to do 
a piece of dirty work, I might as well do it myself. Surely, when 
_ he comes to think of it, no man who has any respect for himself will 
_ take that attitude. © 


Ree The excuse might serve in scab ethics. The organization may 
be 100 per cent perfect but always there are a few black sheep, a 
few Judases. If we went on the principle that we might as well 
sell out, or that we might as well scab, or “‘if we didn’t, someone else 
would,” where would our working-class organizations be to-day? 
i As a matter of fact, the thing is not true. The other fellows 
- areashonorableasIam. It ought often to be, “If I don’t, nobody 
else will.” By my cowardly or selfish attitude, I am holding up the 
whole works. 

Progress is made when someone has courage enough to say, 
_ “The others can do as they please, I’m going to do the right thing 
- anyway.” 

Strangely enough others are thinking much the same way, and, 
sooner or later the small minority becomes a majority and the 
new line of action becomes the accepted policy. 

y All of which train of thought was suggested as one of the reason 
given for the longshoremen handling ammunition for Siberia. There 
| may be good and sufficient reasons why the longshoremen should 
continue to do their bit in fighting the Bolsheviki, but I submit that 
ite  thisisnotoneofthem. Thereisa decided suspicion that sympathy 
Re - for the Bolsheviki doesn’t go as deep as the pocket. It’s hard to 
give up big money! 

“Tf I don’t, someone else will’—so it’s no use for me to refuse 
to handle the stuff unless the union decides not to do so. 

“If we don’t, someone else will’—the soldiers perhaps—yet 
‘many of the soldiers have refused to go to Siberia. Surely the least 
-_we can do is to back them up by refusing to send. on ammunition. 
_———s “Tf we don’t, someone else will’’—Seattle, for instance. It’s 
‘no use our taking action till all the unions in the district act. Is that 
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i" i N expression is more commonly heard. It sounds plausible. 


Me 


the principle on which the One Big Union is being advocated? 
Decidedly not! Weare urged to act independently, and in the hope 
that our action will stimulate others to action. 


Surely we’re not going to let somebody else do all the fighting, 
take all the risks and make all the sacrifices, and calculate to come 
in in time to join in the shouting. | 

If we’re not prepared to stand by them, don’t let us pass any 
more pious resolutions of sympathy with the Bolsheviki. We're 
accusing the church people of sending guns and Bibles to the 
heathen; don’t let us send guns and resolutions to Siberia! Let us 
cut out one or the other. 


The Rising Tide of Democracy 


group of warehousemen were sitting around at lunch hour. 
A “They talk of scarcity of food,” began one man. “I was 

through——’s warehouse yesterday—the extra one they have 
rented. It was piled high—all kinds of goods. They had to move 
a carload of potatoes to make room for more salmon. The -pota- 
toes had been kept there till they were rotten. A shame to see 
spuds wasted like that!’’ 


“That’s nothing,” said another, “last year I worked down near 
False Creek. The whole place was stinking with rotten onions. 
They had dumped carloads of them. You remember how high a 
price onions were, too, at that time.” 


“You see,” chimed in another, ‘‘some of those who stand in well 
take the stuff to the incinerator; others are afraid to do that. This 
spring I saw hundreds of cases of eggs from——burned in an open 
lot, and you remember, Mac, (turning to his mate) all those oranges 
that were dumped into the woods out our way.” 


“There ought to be an investigation,” remarked an Old Coun- 
tryman. “Investigation be damned!” exclaimed number, three. 
“They’re all in the same bunch. A few things come out. Some 
little Sena is the goat. Things quiet down and everything goes on 
as usual.’ 


“Well, if I could write like some of these guys,” said Mac, ‘‘I’d 
write a letter to the papers.” There was a chorus of derisive laugh- 
ter. “They wouldn’t pay any attention. Lots of people write and 
it doesn’t do any good.” “The capitalist papers wouldn’t publish 
it,” said number three, who frequented Socialist meetings. “They 
depend on their ads and they daren’t go against the business men. 
They’re all a part of the same rotten system.”’ 
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A quiet man in the corner contributed his bit. “Even the work- 
ing class papers won’t publish the worst. They can’t. During 
_ war times, the bosses have it all their own way. The censor can 
stop anything he likes, or the paper must shut up shop. Patriotism 
covers a multitude of sins. That Union government is just a big 
bunch of grafters.”’ 

They sat smoking in silence for a few moments. 

Then the quiet man, taking his pipe from his lips, began: ‘“‘It’s 
about time somebody did something. We sit here day after day 
shewing the rag, but things are getting worse all the time. We've 
got a job to-day, but, if things go slack, where will we get off at? 
They talk about lots of work, but where is it? Nothing much out- 
side the shipyards, and there plenty of men get only 85c, and then 
are laid off for weeks at a time. If the shipyards close down, what 
then? Of course there are the camps. You can get about $4.50 
or $5, with $1.50 for board, and there’s no way to spend your 
money—work and go to your bunk. You’re better off than in town, 
~but a man doesn’t want to be away from his family all the time. 
What it will be like when the war stops, God only knows!’’ 

Here the Socialist interrupted—‘“I tell you all this means 
things are looking pretty good for us. People won't learn till 
they’re starved. You remember how it was in Vancouver before 
the war. Things will be ten times worse. They have been fed up 
on a whole lot of patriotic stuff till they half believe it, but it’s 
getting through their heads that if they were good enough to fight 
for their country they’re not going to let the grafters have it all their 
own way. The revolution is coming and there will be a hell of a 
time. ‘The capitalists won’t give up without a fight, and they own 
the government and the army.” 

This was too much for the Old Countryman—‘“This isn’t 
_ Russia—we don’t need to get out our hooks and start out to kill 

‘somebody. Besides, it’s no use. The government will have an 
army at it’s back. I tell you we’ve got to get hold of the govern- 
ment like they’re planning to doin England. We can elect our own 
representatives to parliament.” 


Here the quiet man saw his chance again. ‘“That’s Just what 
I was getting at. But somebody’s got to start something. Do you 
think the C. P. R. or the other big fellows are going to change 
things? Not much! And the Government—Jack 1s right when he 
says the government is owned by the capitalists. No, we've got 
to do this thing ourselves. But I want to know when we're going 
to get busy.” | 

The whistle blew and the men moved off. 

Wherever working men meet they are talking political and soc- 
ial and economic change. The quiet man thought somebody ought 
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to start something. Something has already started—a mighty mass- 
movement is slowly gathering momentum. It is not the outcome 
of “organized propaganda”; it is not the work of “imported agi- 
tators’’; it is not financed by ‘‘German gold!” (It isa movement of 
the people, for the people, by the people. 

When will the revolution begin? It has already begun—where 
all revolutions begin—in the minds and consciences of the people. 

I wish I could speak a word that would reach the inner con- 
sciousness of our so-called intellectual and religious and political 
leaders. They’re not the conscious hypocrites, the sinecure-loving 
exploiters that many imagine. But they are bound by a class- 
consciousness, the narrow limits of which few of them recognize. 
They are the beneficiaries of a system which, though they do not 
fully realize it, is founded on injustice and is ruining the homes of 
millions. Though they think themselves moral and religious, they 
grope in the dim light of an individualistic creed from which the 
common people have escaped into the broad day-light of God’s 
out-of-doors. 


Much depends upon these leaders. They cannot be leaders 


in the new movement unless they too gain the social conscience, © 


renounce their special privileges, and become in spirit “like unto 


their brethren.’”’ They cannot be leaders in the new movement, ~ 


but they can do much to determine the character of the movement. 
They may dam’it back by repressive measures till it breaks through 
in a devastating flood. They may repeat the old game of fostering 
national and religious prejudices and so for a time divide and 
conquer the opposing forces. But this is an increasingly dangerous, 
and, at best, only a temporary expedient. ‘They may appeal to the 
selfish interests and ambitions of individuals or groups. This may 
delay the forward march, but new and more determined leaders will 
be shoved to the front, and the rank and file, betrayed and embit- 
tered, will be in no mood to give quarter or adopt the moderate 
measures which will then seem se desirable to those who have stood 
in the way of progress. 
The tide is rising. Who can bid it stay? 


The Business Man’s Psychology 


good deal of nonsense is often solemnly uttered by Socialist 
A speakers and other working class advocates with regard to the 

“capitalist bunch.” They are classified as bourgeois and petit 
bourgeois. They are often depicted as a set of self-conscious 
hypocrites. Frequently highly-coloured pictures are drawn of the 
idleness and luxury in which they live. .. | 
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Now, as.a matter of fact, most of these descriptions are second- 


hand, being borrowed from translations of European writers, some 


of them writing of conditions which existed thirty or forty years 


ago. Certain distinctions are considered essential to the main- 


tenance of “orthodox scientific” theories of social development. 


We submit that there is nothing to be gained by maintaining 
arbitrary or erroneous ideas. We have, for example, in America no 
class corresponding to the bourgeois class of Europe. Our “middle 
class” occupies a very different position from what in Europe is 


known as the ‘‘middle class.” Most of our wealthy men have not 


inherited their wealth and by no means live an idle, self-indulgent 
life. They are, according to their lights, highly estimable citizens. 


The rather crude invective with which these ‘‘capitalists”’ are 


____ assailed has not only the effect of making their minds to a still great- 
_ er degree impervious to modern social ideals, but it also prevents the 


workers understanding the true position of those whom they regard 
as “the enemy” and hence adopting the most effective form of at- 
tack. Not infrequently the members of the business and profession- 
al classes are as much the victims of ‘‘the system” as the manual 
workers who have become “‘class conscious.”’ 


In the background of the minds of the majority of the success- 
ful business men of Canada there is an old Eastern homestead. 
The successful business man may lunch at a high-class club or occupy 


a box at the theatre or spend his vacations in Europe, but as a boy 


he ‘did the chores,” swam in the village millpond, cut his name in 
the desks of the little red school-house, and generally lived the all- 
round democratic life of a farmer’s boy. 


Those who have come to Canada in recent years, especially 
to Western Canada, often fail to understand the Canadian life of 
a generation ago, in which the men past middle life were nurtured. 
Agriculture was the predominant industry. There were few cities, 
and these were small. Social problems were unknown. ‘The vir- 
tues and vices were those of a simple individualistic type of society. 


The labor problem was confined to the hired man and the hired 
girl, but as there was plenty of free land, the hired man soon took 
up land for himself. As there was a scarcity of women, the hired 


_ girl soon found herself in a home of her own. 


Flitting recollections of such a life pass before the half-shut 


_ eyes of the big business manager as he rests in his comfortable leath- 


er chair after a heavy day at the office. | 


| In the nearer background of his consciousness is the life of the 
small town in which he experienced his early business struggles. 


Here he married and set up his first home. Here his children had 
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measles and croup and he knew what it was to be on friendly terms 
with all sorts of neighbors. In his business, he called most of his 
employees by their first names and knew more or less of their per- 
‘gonal affairs. There were few poor in the town, and they were 
generally shiftless or addicted to drink. Ifa man didn’t make things 
go, it was more or less his own fault. Organized labor was unknown 
‘and Socialism was unheard of. A few constables represented the 
dignity of the Law ‘and rounded up petty thieves and disorderly 
persons. The church stimulated men to overcome temptations to 
appetite, and to strive for a certain type of personal goodness. 


Since our successful business man moved to the city and entered 
upon larger commercial and financial enterprises, the life has been 
very different. The greatest change lies in his isolation from the 
common life about him. His offices in the fine new ware-houses are 
open only to employees of the highest rank. He throws the respon- 
sibility for details upon managers and foremen. | He studies the rise 
and fall of markets and analyses costs. Only privileged visitors 
get past the outer offices to trespass upon his time. At noon he 
lunches at an exclusive club with men of his own group and way of 
thinking. He drives or is driven in his own car, so that he does not 
even rub shoulders with the strap-hangers in the street cars. His 
home is in the best residential district, where building restrictions 
are rigidly enforced. After dinner with guests of his wife’s “‘set’’ 
or “circle,” he may accompany them to the theatre. On Sunday, - 
he and his family occupy a pew in St. Mark’s, where everything is 
in the best of taste. His isolation is complete, his class-conscious- 
ness assured. 

He is kind-hearted. He gives to the children’s home, even 
though he protests against mothers’ pensions. This is not rank 
hypocrisy. His early childhood and the village life gave him 
personal sympathy. But he has had no personal experiences of 
the desperate struggles of modern industrial life, and no enlighten- 
ment with regard to modern methods of social service. 


He will send a Christmas basket to a poor family at Christmas 
but he will fight valiantly against organized labor. Again the key 
to his action lies in his own personal experiences with their limita- 
tions. 


He thinks he knows the problems of labor because he knew his 
father’s hired man, or knew his men in the little town where he began 
- business twenty-five years ago. He fails to realize that just as his 
mahogany-finished office and beautiful residence differ widely from | 
the old barn in which he forked back the hay or his little bedroom | 
fi) the rag carpet, so an absolutely new world has grown up about 

im. 
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; He has fonended for hie ereeaetion’ on the newspapers and on 
Be his subordinates, and they have made only partial representations. 


He has, he thinks, a mass of new data, but the new data has all 
been: run into the old moulds—the moulds of his personal experiences 
in a simpler social state. 


But is he not a leader in the new commercial and industrial 
life? Undoubtedly; but he has seen life not as a series of human 
: relationships, but merely from the standpoint of dividends. 


- -He thinks himself just. He would not commit a vulgar theft. 

- He would not insult his neighbor’s wife. He does not realize that 

he is the beneficiary of a system that is degrading womanhood and 
: crushing out manhood. Can he be made to understand? 
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